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SI RX, Paris, Apr. 14. 1731: 


ERE I acquainted either 
with your Perſon or Chara- 
Qter, I ſhould know how to 
treat you in the Courſe of this 
Letter ; but as I am entirely ignorant of 
both, I-chuſe to confine my ſelf within the 
Bounds of good Manners, rather than give 
the World Occaſion to cenſure thoſe Liber- 
ties in me, which I believe no Man of Senſe 
or Breeding will approve in yau. 
It is almoſt impoſſible for an Author who 
writes upon nothing but youre Affairs, 
and openly profeſſes himſelf an Enemy to 
the Politicks in the Craft/man, not to have 
ſeen my Letter to Sir Robert Sutton, printed 
at London in the Beginning of the Year 1728, 
relating to the Iriſo Troops in the Service of 
France and Spain. As I preſume then that 
you are no Stranger to what I publiſh'd 
7” WAN con- 
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concerning their Bravery, you know the 
Obligations of Honour I lye under to take 
Notice of your Paper of the 12th of Novem. 
ber laſt, and to tell you in the Face of your 
Country, that if the Facts I related in that 
Letter were falſe, it would have been as 
much to your Purpoſe, as I am ſure it was 
ſuitable to your Inclination, to ſhew that 
they were ſo; ſince your Intention was not 
only to brand thoſe Troops, but the whole 
Iriſß Nation in general with the infamous 
Character of Cowardice. But, inſtead of 
taking ſuch a Method; inſtead of detecting 
me of Partiality, Deſign, or Ignorance, as 
you ought to have done, and of all which 


I ſhall endeavour to convict you in your 


Paper now lying before, you throw out 
your Scandal and Defamation with as great 
an Aſſurance, and as little Dread of Reproof, 
as if no ſuch Piece had ever appear'd in the 
World. Let me ask you then, Sir, whoe- 
ver you are, whether ſo ungentleman-like 


a Proceeding, has not, to uſe your own 


Words, an Air of Diſingenuity, which does 
not conſiſt with a Lover of Truth, and a 
Friend to the publick Intereſt ? Whether it 
has not ſomething in it that interferes wich 
the Duty you owe to Great Britain? Whether 
it has not even all the Indications of ill 
Nature and ill Breeding in it, which a Man 
of Temper could wiſh to meet with in an 
Antagoniſt with whom he is forced into a 
| publick 
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publick Diſpute? For my Part, Iam a little 
ſurprized, that ſome reſenting Iriſhman, or 


rather ſome generous Engliſh, Scotch, or 


Welchman, has not long before this time 
given you to underſtand, that National Re- 
flections deſerve due Correction, and never 
ought to paſs with Impunity; that Gentle. 


men and Men of Honour never make uſe of 


them; and that they are, in every reſpect, 
as indecent and offenſive to Civil Society, 
as diſhonourable and dangerous to that Go- 
vernment, which either partially tolerates, 
or unjuſtly encourages them. 

It has ever been the Practice of crafty 
Politicians, to diſunite us, by fomenting 
Feuds, and propagating national Animoſi— 
ties between England, Scotland and Ireland. 
Thoſe able Miniſters, Richlieu and Magarin, 
made uſe of this Piece of State- Craft with 
great Dexterity and Succeſs; a Succeſs ! 
which will remain written in the Annals of 
Britain, in bloody Characters, to the End 
of Time: But, Ithink, Mr. Walſingham has, 
in one fingle Sheet of Paper, pitched the Bar 
beyond any thing I have yet met with in 


the moſt voluminous, or the moſt inveterate 


Writer. However, I have Charity enough 


to believe that you over-ſhot yourſelf, and 


did not intend to be altogether ſo malicious 
when you ſet out, as you prove to be in the 
Courſe of your Journey. Slander and Ca- 
lumny, it ſeems, are moſt bewitching _ 
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jets for a narrow Mind to exerciſe its Pa- 
eulties vpon; they inſenſibly lead thoſe Men 
into Impertinencies and Abſurdities, who 
apply their Studies, and bend their Talents 
that Way. Beſides, I admit you was in 
Haſte to anſwer the Craftſman. How could 
you poſlibly then have Time to conſider, 
that, by defaming Ireland, you obliquely 
threw a moſt barbarous Reflection upon 
that brave old Nation, diſtinguiſh'd by the 
Name of Scots, before the Union? the Scots 
being deſcended from the Iriſh, or the 1ri/þ 
from them, no great Matter which; they 
are both but the ſame People, according to 
the beſt Hiſtorians. | 
Neither indeed are the Nobility and Gen- 
try of England and Wales themſelves entire- 
ly free from the Rebounds of your Reflecti- 
ons: Like Drawcanſir, in the Rehearſal, 
you neither ſpare Friends nor Foes. The 
frequent Intermarriages between the anci- 
ent and noble Families of the four Nations 


have ſo mixed their Blood, that as there are 


but very few Ir:amen at preſent, of any 
Rank or Figure in their Country, but what 
have Engliſb and Scotch Blood in their Veins, 
and Relations in Britain; ſo there as few 
ancient Brit;fþ Families, whoſe Anceſtors 
have not, ſome time or other, by the female 
Line, been Iriſß. Even the greateſt Anti- 
quity the Auguſt Houſe of Hanover it ſelf 
can boatt, is deduced from the Royal . 
8 | 0 
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42 
of Ireland, ſome Hundreds of Years before 
the coming of our Saviour, or we muſt cry 
down all Chronology till a few Ceaturies 
ago, which I don't think either juſt or ad- 
viſable to do. Theſe are things which I am 
ſenſible did not occur to you in the Rage 
and Fury of your Imagination, of which 
you have given us ſo much Foam and Froth; 
but I look upon them not altogether un- 
worthy the Attention of Britons, as being 
ſufficient to convince them, that no gene- 
ral Reflection can be thrown upon the Jriſp, 
in which they will not find the Honour of 
their own Families to be in ſome Degree 
or other injured, and the Aﬀront to extend 
to Great Britain, as well as to Ireland. 
Wherefore, as meanly as you think of the 
Triſh Troops abroad, and as unfairly as you 
have repreſented their Behaviour in Arms, 
I ſhall, for once, undertake their Defence, 
and in this Quarrel, which I take to be, in 
ſome meaſure, a Britiſh, as well as an Iriſh 
one, I ſhall venture to meaſure a Pen with 
a Man who has dared to declare War againſt 
a whole Kingdom. In magnis voluiſſe ſat eff. 
This Subject, I confeſs, may ſeem a little 
unpopular and ill-tim'd, in the Opinion of 
ſome Men, but I do not write for the Mob: 
I addreſs my ſelf to none but Gentlemen, 
or, at leaſt, to none but Men of Candour 
and Good. nature, and not to the byaſs'd or 
the mercenary Part of the Town. I cannot 
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ſuſpect, that any gallant, worthy Briton, 
will either turn pale, or grow ſplenetick at 
any Praiſes juſtly beſtow'd upon an 1r:fhman, 
or think the worſe of his Bravery, becauſe 
his Fellow-ſubje&t has Courage. K. William 
heard of the Buſineſs of Cremona a few Days 
before his Death; and the only alleviating 
Circumſtance the generous Hero found in 


that unfortunate Affair, was the gallant Be. 
haviour of the Iriſh; becauſe, tho? they 


were his Enemies, they were nevertheleſs 


his Subjects, and the Glory they acquired by 


their Courage in that Adion, on which the 
Fate of France and Spain depended, receiv'd 
{till a greater Luſtre by the Honour his Ma- 
jeſty thought it did to his Bri#zfþ Dominions. 
That Great Prince knew that the Iriſß had 
an Averſion to him; he had nevertheleſs an 


Eſteem and Friendſhip for them : He knew 


them better than you do, if you are really 
in earneſt in what you ſay, and was ſenſible 


that their Averſion did not proceed from any 


Diſlike to his Perſon, but a Diſapprobation 
of his Title to the Crown, which, by the 
unhappy Turn of their Education and Prin- 
ciples, they look d upon to be ill grounded 
and unjuſt. But whatever the Troops abroad 
may be, the preſent Ir; at Home have 
given no Symptoms of Diſſatisfaction at the 
Acceſſion of the Auguſt Houſe of Hanover 
to the Crown of Ireland: By all that I could 
ever hear, they have behaved rn 
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like dutiful Subjects, and therefore I think 
they have a Right to be treated as ſuch, in- 
ſtead of being abuſed and inſulted in ſo out- 
rageous a manner, as 1 ſhall ſhew y ou have 
done before you and I part. 

But, to return to the Irißß Regiments in 
France. Whatever I have ſaid to their Ad- 
vantage in my Letter to Sir Robert Sutton, I 
aſſure you I could have added a great deal 
more in their Favour, than JI was inclined to 
do at that time, or perhaps do with Pleaſure 
at preſent: But ſince the Injuſtice of your 
Epithets, and the Diſingenuity of your Aſ- 
ſertions call for a Suplement to the Com- 
mendation I then gave them, I ſhall endea- 
vour to convince you and all Britain, how 
much you have been miſtaken in almoſt 
every thing you have advanced to their 
Prejudice. . In doing ſo, I ſhall take Care 
not to follow an Example lately ſet me in a 
contrary Strain. I preſent myſelf upon the 
Theatre of Great Britain with too much 
Awe of my Audience, and too great Love 
for my Countrymen, to attempt in the leaſt 
at impoſing upon them. I thank God, I 
never publiſhed any thing yet with ſo wick- 
ed and fo villainous a Deſign; and tho? I 
may be as liable to receive falſe Information 
as other Men, which however I hardly be- 
lieve to be the Caſe at preſent, yet I ſhall 
tanke Care not to advance any thing contra- 
ry to my own Judgment, or my own _ 
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lief of the Matter. This is all I think ne. 
ceſſary to ſay by way of Preface ; and now, 
Sir, I am ready to join Iſſue with you upon 
the Subject of your Paper. 


To recommend yourſelf to your Readers, 
and give them, no doubt, a great Idea f 
your Integrity, and Knowledge of your Sub. 
ject, you introduce it with a very groſs Er. 


ror, when you tell us, in ſpeaking of the 


Eſtabliſhment of the Iriſh Regiments in 


France, that their Companies contain an 


Hundred Men (conſiſt of was the Phraſe, | 
when I had the Honour to ſerve in the War 


Office of Great Britain) and therefore they 


are doubly Officer'd ; as to their being tre. 
bly Officer'd, you fay it is new, and was ne. 
ver yet heard of. Mr. Malling ham, you had 
certainly Opportunities of being better in- ) 
formed; and yet, if I prove, that you either 
know but very little of the Matter, or elſe 


have wilfully impoſed upon your Readers, 


you cannot blame them, if they look upon 


you for the future, to be far from infallible, 


or too ſcrupulouſly ſincere in other reſpects.. 
I grant, that the Iriſh conſiſted of a Hundred 
Men a Company before the Peace of Ryſwick; * 
from That to the Peace of Raſtaat, they 9 
were but Fifty Men a Company; they were 
then reformed to Forty Men a Company, as 
they remain at preſent, and Fifteen Compa- * 
nies to a Battalion. There is, I think then, 
ſome ſmall Difference between Forty and 

an 
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an Hundred Men a Company: Beſides, if 
vou had remember'd, that there are alſo 
Brigades of 1riſþ Officers diſperſed in ſeve- 
ral Garriſons on the Frontiers, you would 
have found that the Regiments of that Na- 
tion in France can be more than trebly Ot- 
ficer'd upon Occaſion; and whenever you 
pleaſe to call upon me to do fo, I can ſhew 
you from one of your own Favourite Au- 
thors, whom I decline naming at preſent, 
out of Reſpect to him, that the Way of 
Treble-Officering is not altogether ſo new 
and unheard of, as you affect to make it. 
It is likewiſe well known, that the 1r:fþ 
Regiments are more than doubly Officer'd 
without the Brigades. 

As to their Atchievements and Exploits in 
the late Wars, which you ſay are ſo mighti- 
ly exaggerated, and of which you are fo 
very deſirous of being informed, for your 
better Satisfaction, I refer you for Part of 
them, to my before-mentioned Letter to 
Sir Robert; but before I regale you with 
more, I muſt take Notice of another ſmall 
Miſtake of yours, in telling us, that all you 
can ſay to their Advantage is, that Louis the 
XIVch would never truſt them in Flanders. 
Tis, you peremptorily add, a Fact of the 
greateſt Notoriety. I can't tell who is your 
Intelligencer, or from what Hand you had 
your Information; but I ſhall venture to aſ- 
ſert, that never was a more notorious, or 
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more bare. fac'd Untruth offered to be im. 


pos d upon Britons. There are even ſeveral 
Officers ſtill living in His Majeſty K. George 
the Second's Service, who can contradict 
you. Louis XIV. not only truſted them in 
Flanders, but alſo in Alſace, Italy, Piedmont, 
Catalonia, and in every Place where the War 
was hotteſt. Wherever they ſerv'd, whether 
they had Courage or not, they always had 


the good Fortune to diſtinguiſh themſelves: 1 


And it may be ſaid to their eternal Honour, 
that from the Time they enter'd into the Ser. 
vice of France, to this Hour, they have ne. 
ver made the leaſt falſe Step, or have had 
the leaſt Blot in their Scutcheon. Without 


drawing unfair Concluſions from uncertain 


Premiſſes, or ungenerouſly endeavour ing to 
ſtain the Reputation of any Country by 
odious Reflections, becauſe it has ſometimes 
met with unfortunate Events, and one Time 
has not been as favourable to it as another, 
we may ſay the Danes, the Brandenburghers, 
the Bavarians, the Hanoverians, the Dutch, 
and ſeveral other gallant and warlike Nati- 
ons, have ſometimes been obliged to ſhew 
their Backs to the French; but I vill defy 
the moſt malicious and prejudiced Man to 
name, the Place where the 1r;f5 misbehaved 
themſelves either at Home or Abroad, ſince 
they became diſciplined Men. Had they 
done fo in the French Service, Europe would 
have known it with a Witneſs; for, believe 
3 : ; me, 
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me, France is not a Country for Cowards 
ro gain Renown in. It is not apt to for- 


get how gallantly Sarsfield, Earl of Lucan, 


and the 1riſþ, behaved at Landen, where 
that Officer received his Death-Wound, but 
gained as much Honour by his Generofity 
and Humanity to the Engliſb in that fatal 
Battle, as by his Bravery and Conduct in 
the Field. | 

I ſhall give you other Proofs immediate- 
ly, that the Jr; were truſted in Flanders; 
but I muſt tell you firſt, that in the Siege 
of Barcelona, 1n the Year 1697, the Great 
Vendoſine was ſo charmed with their Cou- 
rage, and ſo amazed at the Intrepidity of 
their Behaviour, that the particular Eſteem 
and Notice with which he diftinguiſh'd them, 
even to the Day of his Death, is yet very 


well remember'd in France. If what I ſay 


here is not literally true, there are French- 


men enough ſtill living to contradict me. 


Nor was the Behaviour of Care's Regiment 
commanded by the Lord Clare in Perſon, 
leſs remarkable at Blenheim, where they cut 
a Dutch, or German Regiment to Pieces, 
conſiſting of 1500 Men, and commanded by 
Colonel Goore. The Colonel himſelf, with 
a few of his Officers, and about Sixty Men, 
were all that eſcaped the Fury of thoſe in- 
famous Cowards, as you moſt politely term 
them. The melancholly, dejected Goore, 
went the next Morning to the Duke of 
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Marlborough's Levee, where, as he was giy- 
ing his Grace an Account of the Attion, an 
Engliſh Colonel (perhaps he might have 
been a Relation of yours) ſays pertly to him, 
Iwiſh J had been in your Place: I wiſh with 
all my Heart you had, replies Goore very 
gravely to him, I ſhould have had a very 
good Regiment to Day, and you would have 
been without one. The Duke ſmiled, and 
every body applayded the Juſtneſs of the 
Repartee. I aſſure you, Mr. Walſingham, 
that if every Regiment in the French Army 
had behaved that Day like the Iriſ, Eng- 
land, inſtead of a trifling Expence in build. 


ing a Houſe to preſerve the Memory of ſo 


great 2 Victory as the Duke of Marlborough 
gained at Blenheim, would have found her 
telf incumber'd with a fugitive Emperor, 
and a numerous Imperial Family, which ſhe 
muſt, at a heavy Charge, have been oblig'd 
to maintain, if a Viſit from the Chevalier 


had not brought a worſe Remedy to pre- 


vent it. But now for another Trip into 
Flanders, becauſe I find that Place to be your 
great Field of Battle. 

At Ramillies, we ſee Clares Regiment 
ſhining with Trophies, and cover'd with 
Laurels again, even in the midſt of a diſ- 
comhited routed Army. They had to do 
with a Regiment which I aſſure you was not 
either a Dutch or a German one, and their 
Courage precipitated them ſo far in * 
| Q 
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of their Enemy, that they found themſelves 


engaged at laſt in the Throng of our Army, 
' where they braved their Fate with incre- 


dible Reſolution, till an Italian Regiment, 
in the Service of France, and a Regiment 
vulgarly called the Cravats, generouſly puſh- 
ed up to their Relief, and as bravely favour'd 
their Retreat. I could be much more par- 
ticular in relating this Action, but ſome 
Reaſons oblige me, in Prudence, to ſay no 
more of it. However, if you are deſirous 
to know what Regiment it was they en- 
gaged that Day, the Colours in the Cloiſter 
of the Jriſß Nuns at Jpres, which I thought 
had been taken by another Iriſß Regiment, 


will ſatisfy your Curioſity. The brave Lord 


Clare himſelf, who was noted in the French 
Army for his Intrepidity in Action, was mor- 
tally wounded in this Battle, and died a few 
Days after in Bruſſels ; which is another Proof 
that the [rz/þ were in Flanders, His Son has 
now the ſame Regiment; and when I tell you 
that he gives his Friends all the ExpeQati- 
ons imaginable of ſeeing him equal, if not 
ſurpaſs his Father, it is as much as can be ſaid 
of any Man. This young Lord has been 
more than once in England, to viſit his Re- 
lation the Earl of Thomond: You may poſ- 
ſibly have ſeen him there; at leaſt, thoſe 
who have, will readily allow that I do him 
no more than Juſtice, . 


In 


In the Battle of Blaregnies, or Malplaquet, 
were Lee's, O Brian's (Which was Clare's, 
and is now Care's again) Dorringtons (now 
Roth's) called. the Royal Iriſh, Galmoy's and 
O Donnels Regiments of Foot, and alſo 
Nugent's Regiment of Horſe, of whoſe 
Bravery againſt the Germans at Spireback, I 
have given an Account in my Letter to 
Sir Robert. It is well known beſides, that 
the Town of Aire has been truſted by Louis 
the XIV th to Clare's Regiment, without any 
other Regiment in Garriſon with it. How 
can you ſay then, that the French King 
would never truſt the 1r/fp in Flanders ? 
How can you modeſtly or reaſonably deſire 
any Man to give Credit to what you tell 
him for the future? | TOR 
As I grow quite tired with relating Facts 
known to ſo many Thouſands of living Wit- 
neſſes, and indeed to almoſt every body but 
the. candid, undeſigning, .good-natur'd Free 
Briton, I ſhall not enter into any particu- 


lar Detail of the Behaviour of the Iriſh at 


Cremona, becauſe it has been many Years 
in Print, in more Forms than one. But here 
I am forc'd to have Charity for you again, 


and ſuppoſe that you never ſaw or heard 


any thing of it; for certainly if you had, a 
Man of ſo ſcrupulous an Integrity would 


not have fail'd to take Notice of it. Where. 


fore, to ſet you right in that Affair, and 
make you acquainted in Miniature with one 
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of the greateſt Atchievements that ever was 
performed by mortal Men; I muſt recom- 

mend to your Peruſal the Lettres Hiſto- 

riques Mois de Mars 1702, pag. 254. where 
you will find what a generous Frenchman 
fays of it: You will find that the Jr: per- 
formed there the moſt important Piece of 


Service for Louis the XIV th, that, perhaps, 


any King of France ever received from ſo 
ſmall a Body of Men, ſince the Foundation 
of that Monarchy, In reading that little 
Piece, tho' the Author has omitted ſeveral 


material Circumſtances, or rather given 


but an imperfect Sketch of their Actions, 
there you will meet with three Things, 
which I am afraid will not fail to mortify 
you. 1. That the only two 1r:f Regiments 
that were in the Town, viz. Dillon's and 
Burks, the former ſtill in France, and the 
other in Spain, were the firſt to ſignalize 
themſelves on that important Day. 2. That 
thoſe two Regiments not only repulſed the 
Quiraſſiers that were ſent, with Orders to 
put them all to the Sword, and killed 
their Leaders; but alſo, in another Action, 
ſome Hours after, attacked the groſs Body 
of the Cuiraſſiers and their Foot together; 
defeated them, drove them from the Ram- 
parts they were Maſters of, and took their 
Kettle- Drums: I ſuppoſe, that a Gentleman 
of your univerſal Reading and Knowledge, 


one ſo well acquainted with Livy, Quintus 


Curtius, 
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Curtius, and his Supplementer, Freinſhemins, 
as likewiſe with the Military Diſcipline of 
the Ancients, is not quite fo great a Stran. 


ger to the Moderns, as to need being told, 
that the Cuiraſſiers are Cavalry with Back 


and Breaſt-Plates, Steel Caps, &c. and are 
conſequently Men of Strength and Stature, 
in Proportion, mounted upon Horſes equal 


in Size and Force to the Weight they car. 


ry, and the Service for which they are de. 


ſigned. 3. That it was an Iriſß Officer, 


with Two and Twenty of his Countrymen, 
that firſt defended the Po- Gate, upon the 
Poſſeſſion of which, the Succeſs of rhe 


whole Affair depended: In doing ſo, he pre. 


vented the Conjunction of Prince YVaudemont 
with the Prince of Savoy, defeated one of 


the greateit and beſt formed Enterprizes , 
that ever was undertaken ; diſappointed 


that Child of Fortune, the mighty Eugene 


himſelf, and baffled the whole German 


Army. The ſame Piece will alſo ſhew you 


the Importance of the Po- Gate, which the 


Prince cauſed to be ſo vigorouſly, and ſo 
often attack'd, and for want of which, he 
could not take Cremona, tho' he had made 
himſelf Maſter of Three Gates, the Town- 
Houſe, the great Church, and ſeveral other 
Places of Conſequence, before the Garriſon 
took the Alarm. E 

Ibis Action of the Iriſb, by an impartial 
Way of reaſoning, ſaved the whole French 


Army 
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(19) 
Army in Italy; the Deſtruction of which, 
according to the Account it ſelf, as well as 


the Opinion of all Military Men, muſt have 


been the infallible Conſequence of the Loſs 


of Cremona. It was alſo thought, in England, 
to have ſo much Influence over the Affairs 
of Europe, as they ſtood at that Time, that, 
as I have been informed, a Member of the 
Houſe of Commons, upon the Arrival of 
the News, ſaid, in Parliament, that thoſe 
Two Regiments had done more Miſchief 
to the high Allies, than all the Ir; abroad 
could have done, had they been kept at 
home, and left in the entire Poſſeſſion of 
their Eſtates. So little did your Doctrine 
prevail in thoſe Days. This had ſomething 
of the ſame Spirit in it with what a noble 
Spaniard ſaid once in Paris, That were it 
not for the great Actions of the Triſh, the 
Chevalier, to whom he gave another Title, 
would be quite forgot in Europe. 
Sir, I am ſenſible, that this is but an 
unſavoury ſort of Entertainment for you, 
but I ſhall endeavour to change the Bill of 
Fare immediately, and torment you no 
further with the Behaviour of the 1rifh 
abroad: Had they done nothing elſe, this 
one Action would alone be ſufficient to 
eternize them. The Generals alſo of that 
Nation have been as remarkable for their 
Conduct, as the Troops for their Bravery. - 
I have formerly mentioned Sir Andrew Lee, 
WRIT: ” "Ss Lieu- 
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( 20 
Lieutenant General and Grand Croix of 


the Order of St. Louzs, Lieutenant General 4 
Dillon, Lieutenant General Roth, and Ma. 


jor General Nugent : I might alſo have nam'd 
the Lord Galmoy, Brigadier O Donnel, with 
ſeveral more, and among them, that brave 
old Soldier Major General Morough O Brian, 
who has left a Son behind him, that joins 
all the Abilities of the Stateſman, with the 


Politeneſs of the Courtier, to the martial 


Spirit of his Father. The Britiſß Miniſtry 


cannot but be acquainted with the Cha- 


racter he bears here. 

As to the Ir; in Spain, I have not been 
altogether ſo exactly informed of their 
Actions; wherefore I don't venture to ſay 
more of them than that they conſiſt, ar 


preſent, of Eight Regiments, at leaſt, and 


are in as great eſteem there, upon Account 
of their eminent Services to that Crown, 
eſpecially in the late War of Hicih, as their 
Country men are in France: That Sir Patrick 
Laules, formerly Ambaſſador from his Ca- 
tholick Majeſty to the moſt Chriſtian King, 


Lieutenant General and Governour of 


Majorca, Lieutenant General Crafton, Count 
Mabony, and ſeveral other Officers of that 
Nation, in Hain, would think themſelves 
highly injured, to be thought, in any Re- 


ſpect, relating to Bravery, inferior to thoſe 


I. | have 2 . a lready named . Du ring * A \ great 
Fast of the late War in Sp ain, the Gazettes 
oy - | rook 
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took frequent Notice of the Actions of a 
young Cavalier, Don de Cardenas, one of 
the great Scourges of the Miquelets: Now 
I muſt tell you, that he was an [riſhman, 
Son to Alderman Gardiner, of Dublin, bur 


the Spaniards changed his Name to Cardenas, 
for the Eaſe of pronouncing it. | 
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Portugal has alſo had ſeveral Iriſhmen of 
Merit in her Service, the laſt War, as Major 
General Bogan, and others. | 

In Germany too they have reaped their 
Share of Honour, and been advanced to 
the higheſt Poſts; of which Count Taaf, 
Count Brown, General O Dwyer, Gover- 
nour of Belgrade, General Walſh, corruptly 
called Walks, in the Gazettes, Count O Neil, 
Colonel Nealan, with many more, in the 
Imperial Service, is an undeniable Proof. Is 
it not ſurprizing, that ſuch puſillanimous 
People, as you call them, ſhould be ſo much 
taken Notice of, and eſteemed, even among 
the moſt warlike Nations in Europe? Is it not 
ſtrange to ſee them, upon ſeveral Occaſions, 
not only commanding Frenchmen, Spaniards, 


and Germans, but even Engliſhmen too, of 
the greateſt Bravery and Diſtinction, as! 
ſhall ſhew in its proper Place. 


L hope, Mr. Walſingham, that I have now 
given Britons a quite different Idea of the 
Iriſh abroad, from what you endeavoured 
to palm upon them; let us then look alittle 
into their Behaviour at home: In doing 


which, I fear I ſhall rather put you to the 
Torture, than any way contribute to your 
Satisfaction; becauſe I ſhall be obliged to 
take more Freedom with ſome of your 
Aſſertions than may, perhaps, be agreeable 
to you, or conſiſtent with the Deſire I ſuppoſe 
you have to paſs in the World for an honeſt 
Jan. 3 

Not fatisfied with 2 the whole 
Irif Nation, even to the loweſt Degree of 
Paltronery, and forgetting Benburb and the 
Black. water, in the North of Ireland, you 
entertain us with this remarkable Paragraph, 
in which, I make bold to tell you, there is 
not one Word of Truth, except in the laſt 
Line or Two. © Whatever might produce 
this Puſillanimity it is certain (you ſay) 
« it always follow'd them at home, and 
„hy ſhould we ſuſpect thoſe Troops of 
« Bravery, at this Time, who have been 
infamous for Cowardice, whenever they 
& fought againſt Engliſhmen * Infomuch, 
« that it is univerſally granted, that King 


« James the Second could not have been 


& ſo eaſily drove out of Ireland, if he had 
t not depended too much upon the Courage 
« of the Natives, and refuſed thoſe French 
% Troops which his Brother of France would 
« have ſent to his A ſſiſtance. It was to 
« this that our Victory was ſo eaſy at the 
e Boyne : There not being, at that Time, 


— - 


« But 


te 1800 French Troops in K. James s Army. 


* 

3 

* 
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„But when that Prince was convinced of 
« his Error, and found there was no De- 
« pendence upon the Courage of an entire 
« and ummiæed Body of Iriſh, by the ſending 
« ver Ten Thouſand Frenchmen, under 
« the Command of Mr. Sz. Ruth, He 
« made ſo gallant an Oppoſition to the 
« Engliſh Army, at the Battle of Aghrim, 
« that diſpaſſionate Men have thought, we 
« owed our Victory only to the accidental 
« Death of that General. . 

This, I muſt confeſs, is luſtily aſſerted ; 
but, if you ſpeak to the beſt of your Know- 
ledge and Judgment, I pity your Ignorance; 
you are an Antagoniſt ſo much below con- 
tending with, that you are even too mean 
for Notice. If you know better, and yet 
dare venture to impoſe this Heap of ill- 
connected Falſhoods upon your Country, 


A 


you are loſt to all Senſe of Shame or Ho- 


neſty. This Reproof may ſound harſh, but 
I hope to ſhew the Juſtice of it, and for 


that Reaſon I ſhall come to a cloſer En- 


gagement with you, than I have done hither- 
to: Let us then, impartially, enquire into 
the Circumſtances of the Battles of the Boyne 


and Aghrim, and alſo of the two Sieges of 


Limerick, and then let Britons decide the 
Conteſt between us. 
King Jamess Army at the Boyne conſiſted 
of about 29000 Men, according to the 
Muſter Rolls, but, if we conſider the many 
4015 Acci- 


. . .. 


( 24 ) 1 
Accidents that hourly happen in an Army, 
as Sickneſs, Death, Deſertion, &c. to leſſen 
the Number, we ſhall hardly find them 
27000 Effectives; if there were ſo many, 
the Captains and Commiſſaries were ver 
honeſt Men. As to the Condition of thoſe 
Troops, moſt of them were new raiſed, 
raw, and undiſciplined Men, taken from 
the Plow-Tail or the Sheep-Fold ; neither 
was a Quarter Part of them well armed or 
cloathed. Some had Scythes faſtened to tje 
end of long Poles; a dreadful Weapon in 
Appearance, but of no Manner of Uſe in 
War, eſpecially againſt Fire-Arms; fome _ 
had old ruſty Match-Locks ; others had rot. 
ten Pikes or Halberds that had been uſed 

in your admired Olivers Days; very few 
had Carbines, Fuzees, or good Muskets : 
So that King James, far from depending 
upon them, as you ſay, did not think fit 
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5 to ſtay to ſee the Iſſue; but took Fifteen 

al Hundred of the beſt of his Horſe, with 

. Sarsfield at the Head of them, to eſcorte 
. him to Dublin, three Hours before the 4 
[| Battle began. If you can contradi& this, 
| I am ſure you are obliged in Honour to 
NR ; do fo, after what you have faid. .- = 
| On the other Side, King William had 
[| Thirty Five Thouſand Men, ſome ſay, a 
if great many more, of as fine Troops, and 
||| as well diſciplined, as were that Day under 
4 the Sun; but you muſt not ſuppoſe, that 
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King William to lead them. The Defeat 
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they were all Engliſh. There were Danes; 


Brandenburgesand Dutch, all veteran Troops, 
and the very Flower of the Countries they 
came from : There was alſo a good Num- 
ber of French Refugees, who had leſt their 
Country, upon Account of Religion, and 
whoſe Courages were whetted with Re- 
ſentment. This Diverſity of Nations was 
a great Advantage to that Army, by the 
generous Emulation it bred among the 
Foreigners, not only to rival the Engliſh 
in Bravery, but alſo to outdo one another, 
for the Honour of their Country. To this 
we may add another Advantage, they had 


of the Triſh cannot then, without manifeſt 
Injuſtice and Partiality, be attributed to 
their want of Courage; ſince it is evident, 
it was owing to nothing ſo much as to 
their want of Experience, to their want of 


Arms, and to the Infatuation of King James 


himſelf, He was adviſed to throw up a 
Trench on the Banks of the Boyne, where 
the River was fordable, to break down the 
Bridge, about a Mile from his Camp, and 
to ſtay with his Army. Had he done ſo, 
King William muſt have been obliged to 
march back, in three or four Days, to the 


North, for Subſiſtence. But it is remark. 
able, that King James, either in Proſperi 

or Adverſity, hardly ever took one right 
Step, from the Time he. mounted the 


D Throne, 
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Throne, until he entirely loſt it. Theſe 
Words may, perhaps, offend you; but pray 


ſuſpend your Anger until I tell you, that [ 


don't mean to throw any Slur upon the 
Courage of that unhappy Prince, who was 


the fineſt Gentleman, and the trueſt Friend 


that the Age produced; he was alſo a Man 


of excellent Senſe, but intoxicated with a 


Notion, that the Engliſs would call him 


home again, and that very Notion made 


him commit a Multitude of Errors. The 
great Turenne's CharaQter of him puts his 


Courage above the Power of Detraction; 


he had, beſides, all the other Qualities and 
Vertues required in a Prince and a Hero; 


but his honeſt, ſincere Heart left him open 


to the Artifices of his Enemies; and his 
Credulity and Good-Nature made him the 
Property of thoſe whom he truſted ; but I 
aſſure you, they were not the Iriſo, who 
can no more be juſtly called Cowards, for 
loſing the Battle of the Boyne, than the Con- 
federate Army can be branded with Cowar- 
dice, for being defeated at Landen: One 
was as much a Rout in the Cloſe of the 


Action as the other; and the latter attend- 
ed with ſome Circumſtances of Diſgrace, 


on the Side of the Confederates, which the 
Iriſh are entirely free from. Here, Sir, I 
beg leave to make a little Digreſſion. 


he Romans, with an Handful of Men, 
in Compariſon of the Britons, conquered 
a EE rift _ 
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the greateſt Part of the Iſland of Britain, 


and kept Poſſeſſion of it Four Hundred 


Years. Moſt of what the Romans poſſeſſed 
fell afterwards to the Share of the Saxons, 
The Iriſh, who were called Scots until the 
Tenth Century, likewiſe conquered North 
Britain, or Albany, to which they gave the 


Name of Scotland, and deſtroyed the Pictiſp 


Kingdom: Vet no Author ever yet called 


either the Britons or the Picts Cowards, 


becauſe they loſt their Country, The 


Engliſ were ſubdued by the Danes, and 


groaned under the Yoak of Three ſucceſſive 
Daniſh Kings, They had hardly recover'd 
their Liberty, when the Duke of Normandy 
alſo, with an Army much inferior to King 
Harold's in Number, conquered all England 
in one Day, and kept it in Bondage until 
he dyed. Would it be fair, nevertheleſs, 
in a Dane or a Norman, to ſay, from theſe 
Events, that the Enghſp wanted Courage, 
or that they were infamous for Cowardice, 


whenever they fought againſt thoſe Nations? 


Such a Proceeding in them would be to 


make a Satire upon themſelves ; ſince there 


cannot poſſibly be any Honour acquired in 
overcoming a Coward, For this Reaſon 
you ought to ask Pardon of your Country- 
men, for the Aﬀront you have given them, 
in telling the World, that it was with a 


Parcel of meer Paltrones, divided among 


themſelves, and parcelPd out into ſeveral 
= petty 
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tty Principalities, that the Engliſh were 
3. og fighting Five Hundred Years 
before they could become entire Maſters of 
Ireland. But I let that paſs, becauſe Paſſion 
and Spleen got the better of your Judgment, 
and tumbled you headlong into a Blunder 
from which a little Good- Nature, and the 
leaſt Share imaginable of common Senſe, 


would have ſaved you. It is yet within 


our Memory, that Fourſcore Thouſand 
Muſcovites, with their Czar in Perſon, ran 
from Eight Thouſand Swedes, led by the 


late King of Sweden; and that, a few Years 
after, the ſame Czar, with his Muſcovites, 


when diſciplined, and uſed to Fire, beat 
his d wediſi Majeſty, at the Head of an Army, 
which, when in the Empire, had put the 
Grand Alliance itſelf into a Conſternation. 
Here was a ſtrange Turn of Fortune; a 
gallant, and, for a long Time, victorious 
King, eſteem'd the Hero of the Age, forc d, 
at laſt, to fly to the Turk, for Shelter, from 
an Enemy whom he had always deſpiſed, 


as much as you would have Engliſhmen 


deſpiſe the Triſh at preſent. The Muſcovites 
are now become as good Troops as any in 
Chriſtendom, and have ſhewn, upon ſeveral 
Occaſions ſince, that the want of Diſcipline 
and Experience, was no more a Proof of 
any Deficiency of Courage in them at Narva, 


than the Defeat of a raw, untrained, ill. paid 


Army at the Boyne, is a Demonſtration 


of 
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1 
of the want of natural Bra very in the 
Iriſh. 1 
To return to that Battle from which 1 
have made a longer Digreſſion than I 
thought to do; the French were above 
One Thouſand Eight Hundred, tho' not 
much more; they were called Surlaube's 
Brigade, and conſiſted of Five Batallions 
of Eight Companies to a Batallion, and 
Fifty Men to a Company; thoſe were all 
the French Troops that were ever ſent to 
Ireland; for which 1 appeal to the War- 
Office of France, For thoſe Five Half 
Batallions, as I may call them, commanded 
by the Duke de Lauſun, Louis the XIV th 
had Five compleat Regiments out of Ireland, 
under the Command of the Lord Mount- 
caſbel, ſome Time before the Battle of the 
Boyne : So that the Iriſh were conſiderable 
Loſers by the Exchange, as we ſhall ſee 
immediately. What became of Surlaube's 
Brigade, particularly his own Regiment, I 
ſhall alſo ſhew in its proper Place; but I 


muſt firſt let you know, for the Honour of 


France, that they were not properly French, 
tho* called ſo, becauſe in the Service of 
that Crown : Thoſe Troops were moſtly 
compoſed of German Deſerters, Walloons, 
Flemings, and Stragglers of other Nations; 
by their Behaviour, where-ever they paſſed 
in Jreland, they may be juſtly called the Scum 
and Refuſe of their reſpective Countries, 
They 


30 ) 
They were poſted near ar} Engh;fp Mile from 
the Place where the Heat of the Action hap. 
pen'd, and they had Ten fine Field Pieces; 
their Cannoneers were ſuch wretched Fel. 
lows, that the 1ri/ſp were forced to drive 


them from their Guns, and manage them 


themſelves. Surlaube's own Regiment, as! 
was informed, by an Emglhiſp Gentleman, 
who had been a Cadet in it in France, was 
broke for running away at Blenheim, and 
that too at their Colonel's own Requeſt, to 
puniſh them for their Cowardice. Surlaube 
himſelf was a Swiſs, a good Officer, and 
a gallant Man; he was mortally wounded 
at Blenheim, and the dying Petition he ſent 
to his Maſter was, to put that Mark of 
Infamy upon his Regiment, for abandoning 
him in the Day of Battle. Thoſe were 
fome of the boaſted Auxiliaries ſent to the 
Aſſiſtance of the Iriſb. : 
Now I ſhall conſider what you ſo boldly 
advance, and, by the Magiſterial Air with 
which you aſſert it, ſeem to ſtake your 
Reputation upon the Iſſue; bur that I 
may not do you any Injury in wreſting 


the Senſe of your Words, I ſhall repeat 


them once more. © Infomuch ( Jou #41) 
„that it is univerſally granted, that King 
« 7ames the Second could not have been 
« to eaſily drove out of Ireland, if he had 
% not depended too much upon the Courage 
« of the Natives, and refufed thoſe French 

SPIT *- Troops 
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« Troops which his Brother of France would 
« have ſent to his Aſſiſtance, It was to 
this that our Victory was fo eaſy at the 
« Boyne.” Good God! Is it poſſible for 
any Gentleman, any honeſt Man to write 
in ſuch a Manner? I don't blame you, Sir, 
for not being well informed; it may be any 
Man's Caſe; but I cannot excuſe you for 
writing in ſo poſitive a Style upon a Sub- 
je& of which, to ſay the moſt that can be 
ſaid in your Favour, you are ſo entirely 
ignorant. If that Refuſal was not made 
in Ireland, there is neither Language nor 
Senſe in what you ſay, nor can many liv- 
ing tell what you mean by it; ſince it is 
evident, that had the Offer you mention 
been made when the King was in England, 
y As it certainly was, and his Majeſty had 
accepted it, the Seat of War muſt have 
been there, of Courſe, and conſequently, 
the Two Armies had never met at the 
Boyne. If you were aware of this, and 
therefore purpoſely placed the Refuſal where 
ou have done, in Order to throw a Blind 
fore your Readers, that the Generality 
of them might not ſee through the Malice I 
and Diſhoneſty of the Aſſertion, give me 
leave to tell you, in plainer Engliſbß than I 
thought I could prevail upon myſelf to write, } 
that you are capable of ſaying any Thing, . 
The Fact in Reality was thus. When the 
Dutch. were arming in Order to invade 
' England, 
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C 32 ) 
England, Louis the XIVth ſent King Fames 
an Account of it, and, at the ſame Time, 
offer'd him a good Body of Troops from 
France, for his Security, which the King 
abſolutely refuſed ; I don't preſume to aſſign 
the Reaſons his Majeſty had for that Re. 
fuſal, but I rake one of them to have been, 
becauſe he would not burthen his Country 
with too many Foreigners. He had not 
then had any Opportunity of trying the * 
Courage of the Iriſh at home, tho' I ac. 
knowledge he had been pretty well ac. 
quainted both with it and their Genetoſity 
to him and his Brother abroad ; neither had 
any Enemy appeared as yet to give him 
Reaſons to ſuppoſe, that his laſt Stake was 
to be laid upon the Behaviour and Fidelity 
of that Nation to him. It is to be preſum y © 
ed, from his Conduct, that he thought of 
nothing leſs than he did of that Point. He 
had a gallant Army of Engliſb Proteſtants, 
who, in any other Cauſe, would have fa- 
crificed their Lives for him, and defended 
him againſt any Invader whatever; he in- 
fatuatedly thought they would abandon the 


Intereſt of their Religion ſo far as to do 
the ſame in ſupporting his Meaſures for © 


introducing Popery: This was his great 
Miſtake: And another of his Reaſons, I 
ſuppoſe, for refuſing the Offers of Louis 


the XIVth, whoſe Protection he was ſoon 


after obliged to ſue tor in Perſon; 
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he came to France his Brother Louis gave 
him a Generous and Friendly Reception, 
with large Promiſes of Aſſiſtance ; and 
Lowvois himſelf, who was then prime Mi- 
niſter, and, to do him Juſtice, a very extra- 
ordinary Man, was ſo ſanguine and hearty in 
his Intereſt, that he made him the following 
Propoſal, by way of Requeſt. Sire, (ſays he 
ro 


ing JaMEs) f your Majeſly will be 


pleaſed to make my Son Curtenveau General 
of the French Troops to be employed in Ireland, 
he fhall be ſupplied with Men and Money, and 
every Thing; nothing ſhall be wanting; he 
hall have the beſt Lieutenant Generals and 
Officers in France, to adviſe and aſſiſt him: 
All that I humbly ask in Return, from your 


Majeſty, is, that he may have the Glory of 


preſerving that Kingdom for you. This was 
certainly a yery handſome Propoſal in 
Mr. de Louvois; and I believe there was no 
Prince in the World, King Fames excepted, 


but what would have cloſed with it, had he 


been in the like Circumſtances. But the 
King, unfortunately for himſelf and his 
Friends, but as fortunately for the Proteſtant 
Intereſt in Europe, was under a prior En- 
r to Monſieur de Lauſun, to whom 
1e had promiſed the Command of thoſe 
Troops ; and he thoughe he could not, in 
Honour, recal his Promiſe. Some People, 


particularly rhe 1riſh, becauſe they were the 


greateſt, and, indeed, the only Sufferers, at 
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that Time, by it, have highly blamed the 


King for this Step: But whether he acted 
prudently or not, as his Affairs ſtood, at that 
Time, his very Enemies muſt allow, that it 
ſhew'd a great Soul in him, to preſerve ſo 
inviolable a Regard to his Word, when he 
ſaw it tend fo viſibly to his Deſtruction. 
Pray, Sir, do you call this refuſing the 
Offers of his Brother of France, becauſe he 
depended too much upon the Courage of 
the Iriſo? If you do ſo, you are certainly à 
great Logician. I have related the Fat 
Girly, and every Man may judge what he 
pleaſes of it. From that very Moment. his 
Intereſt went to Wreck in the French Court, 
Louvois not only grew cold to him, but 
became ſecretly his Enemy ; and, by what 


I am going to relate, you may judge how _ | 


likely that poor Prince was to be well ſup. 
plied, either with Men or Money, or any 
thing elſe. His Majeſty, very ſoon after, 
ſound himſelf in exceeding Streights for 
want of Money, and ſent a Perſon of great 
Diſtinction, to deſire the Miniſter to let 
him have the Quarter's Penſion, then run- 


1 


ning on; but the diſguſted, and, in this 


Reſpect, I may ſay, the inlluman Louvois 
made this brutiſh Anſwer, Go tell your 
Maſter, that the Quarter is not yet expired. 


This you. will ſurely allow was very harſh 
and rude to a once Great, but then unfor- 


” fb niſter 


te King. But what is it that a Mi- 


LF. . 
niſter cannot do, either in an abſolute Go- 
vernment, or even in ſuch where his Maſter 
thinks every thing he does is well done. To 
make this Matter a little clearer to you, King 
James, after the Loſs of his Crown, was 
Orced to become a Penſioner to France, 
for Subſiſtence; and Louis the XIV th ſettled 


Six Hundred Thouſand Livres a Vear upon 


him. The generous Monarch himſelf thought 
it too ſmall] a Sum to anſwer the diſtreſſed 
King's Neceſſities, and thoſe of his Follow- 


ers, and therefore would have made it a 


Million ; but King James could not be pre- 
vailed upon, either by Louis or his own 
Friends, to accept ſo much, and, art laſt, 


| plainly told them, that his Conſcience would 


not permit him to contract One Penny of 
Debt more than was abſolutely neceſſary 
to ſupport him ; or to contribute, in any 
Reſpect, to the increaſing an Expence which 
muſt fall upon his Subjects at his Reſtora- 
tion. Surprizing Love to a People who 
were then actually in Arms againſt him! 


His uſual Expreſſion, when in England, 


was, that his Heart was entirely Engliſh : 


| This is a moſt illuſtrious Proof that it was 


truly ſo; and I don't believe, all Circum- 
ſtances conſidered, that any Hiſtory can 
produce an Example of ſo exalted a Virtue. 


Tho' indigent and diſtreſſed, tho? ſurrounded 
with Calamities and Misfortunes on every 
| Side, he could not think of ſoſtening them 
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in any Degree, by ſuch Means as he appre- 
hended might bring a future Incumbrance 
upon his Country. He had the Queen, 
the Chevalier, and, ſoon after, a Daughter, 
beſides a Crowd of ruined Friends, to pro- 
vide for; vet he thought Fifty Thouſand 
Pounds a Vear enough to ſupply all Wants, 
and even too much to burthen England 
with. In the Behaviour of King James, 
upon this Occaſion, all Princes Who are 
deſirous of living in the Eſteem of Man. 
kind, and dying in the Favour of God, may 
find ſeveral Things worthy of Imitation. 
Here is OEconomy and good Husbandry 
laid before them: Here is true Heroiſm, 
and true Chriſtianity ; not only in pardon- 
ing and loving his Enemies, but in Rudy. 
ing and ſeeking their Intereſt and Advan. 
tage, to the Detriment of his own, What 
a glorious great King would he not have 
made! what a Bleſſing! what a Happineſs ! 
with ſuch a Fund of Goodneſs and pater- 
nal Affection for his Subjects, would he 
not have been to Three Kingdoms, if the 
Byaſs he took, in the debated Points of 
Religion, had not put him upon Meaſures 
which loſt him their Hearts, and brought 
Him to that low Condition in which he 
found Himſelf at the Beoyne“ I have been 
more particular in that Affair, and the 
Ring's Refuſal of Offers of Aſſiſtance from 
France, than; I believe the Subject ſtrictly 
44: a Y required, 
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| f required, becauſe they are Two. Points in 


which you aſſume a great deal of Triumph, 
- _ how much Reaſon, the World 
may judge, . 
Alfter the Action of the Boyne, K. James 
made no Stay at Dublin, but went direCt- 
ly to Munſter, where he took Shipping for 
Gs in July 1690. The Iriſb, in the mean 
time, marched on leiſurely to Limerick, 
without. being purſued. Of Surlaubes Bri- 
gade, ſeveral Hundreds took again to their 
old Trade of Deſertion after the Battle, and 
the reſt were immediately ſent away to Gal- 
wey, and there ſhipp'd off for the Country 
from whence they came. A few French 
Officers indeed, perhaps Fifty or Sixty, ſtaid 
among the [r/ſh, as Majors and Adjutants to 
exerciſe and diſcipline the Men, as did alſo 
Brigadier Boiſsleau, and thoſe were all the 
French that remained in Ireland. As to 
St, Ruth, he was ſent over from France 
the Year following, to command the Triſh, 
but without any French Troops with him; 
and Major General Teſſe, Brother to the 
Mareſchal of that Name, with Major Gene- 
ral Duſſon, were ſent by Lowuvors, as a ſort 
of Obſervators upon his Conduct. 
The next Thing we have to do, is to ſee 
how theſe puſillanimous, cowardly 1ri/þ 
as you ſtile them, behaved themſelves (after 
killing the Great Schomberg at the Boyne) 
Without any Mixture of French Troops, 
ob 11195" againſt 


(38) 
againſt K. Milliam in Perſon, and his victo- 
rious Army of Veterans, before Limerick. 

Lauſun was already gone to France; for 
when he went to Limerick, and took a View 
of the Fortifications, he ſwore by G--d, that 
his Maſter would take it with roafted Apples 
(aver des pommes cuites) and wrote to Louis 
the XIV th to withdraw his Men, if he had 
not a Mind to loſe them, which, as I have 


already obſerved, was done accordingly. . * 


This was the Man for whom King James 
made Louvois his Enemy. And here it is 
proper to remark, that the 7ri/5 were ſo far 
from being aſſiſted with French Troops, that 


they had no Equivalent of Men for the Five 
tri Regiments ſent into France under Mont- 
caſbel; the want of which Regiments prov'd 


a great Damage to the Iriſb, and haften'd 
the Loſs of their Country. Had ſuch an 
additional Strength been at Limerick in the 
firſt Siege, King William's Army, in all Pro- 
bability, had been entirely ruined; fince, 


as it happen d, it came off but little better, 


as I am going to ſhew you. 


Boiſsleau, and four Irifh Brigadiers, as Af. 


ſiſtants to him, have the Defence of the 
Place committed to them. In the mean 
time, King William puſhed on the Siege 


with ſuch Skill and Vigour, that a Breach 
was made capable of receiving Forty Men 
a. breaſt, and ſo practicable by the Eaſineſs 
of the Aſcent, that a Coach might drive a 
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(32) | 
full Gallop into the Town. The EAgUH 
then have Orders to ſtorm, which they do 
with irreſiſtible Fury, and their uſual In- 
trepidity. The Diſpute is bloody, and the 
Breach obſtinately defended by the rip, 
who then gave Proois, that they are not 
always infamous for Cowardice, when they 
fight againſt Engliſomen. But however brave 
they are, the Eng/:ſp gain Part of the Ram- 
parts, in ſpite of all their Reſiſtance, and at 
laſt. force into the Town it ſelf Sword in 
Hand, where the Iriſß fight no longer in 
Defence of Limerick, but for their Lives and 
Fortunes, and every thing that was dear to 
them: Death ſets up his Standard, and a 
new. Carnage begins. Fortune changes 
Sides; the Engliſh are puſhed back to the 
Ramparts ; they are drove from thence into 
their Trenches, or tumbled over the Cur- 
tain ; they are drove out of their Trenches 
alſo, and thoſe who were to ſuſtain them, 
beaten back to the Body of their own Ar- 
my. That Day may well be called a Day of 
Blood and Slaughter, in which the 1r:/ 
ſuffer'd ſeverely, and King William loſt 
above Six Thouſand Men. His Majeſty had 
the Mortification to ſee all this, but neither 
Threats nor Entreaties could prevail upon 
his Men to renew the Aſſault. Now, Sir, 
if the Iriſp were naturally and really Cow- 
ards, as you deſcribe them to be, what be- 
came of the Honour of the ulis and 
ll ä 
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King H/i;am that Day? I hope you will not 


deny that the Town was ſtorm'd, and the = 
King's Troops beaten off and purſued, It ah 
is a Fact too well known to be concealed, WES 
otherwiſe I would not have mentioned it 1 
here; no, not even to gain the Argument jjc; 


againſt you, tho? I had no other Circum. fie 
ſtance of the Bravery of the 1r;ſþ to pro- be 
duce. What Excuſe can you make for the Sie 
Loſs of the Train coming to King William © 
from Dublin? What Name will you give to it 
the Action of Sarsfield, when he defeated  * 

their Convoy, burſt the Guns, and deftroy'd Ce 
all the Proviſions and warlike Stores for tze % 
Engliſh Army, and that too within Six or m 
Seven Miles of their Camp? What do you Fe 
think of his fine Retreat back to Limerick, © fir 
in ſpite of all the Parties that were ſent to Si 
intercept him, upon the Noiſe the heavy Fi 
Artillery made in burſting ? Were theſe the in 
Actions of Cowards, or of Soldiers? Or, ar 
were King /H/illiam and his Army playing U 
Booty at that time? n 1 

Whatever the Matter was, the Loſs of 54 at 
the Train, ſeconded by the Reſolution and * 7 

Activity of the 1rifh, obliged his Majeſty to h. 
raiſe the Siege. This was done with ſuch _ 4 
Precipitation and Confuſion, that his Hoſpi- 

tal, in which were Fifteen Hundred Sick tl 
and Wounded, took Fire, and all thoſe poor I 
Creatures periſhed' in the Flames. The _ e 


Iriſh endeavoured to fave them; but the o 
Mk 1 ; Hoſpi-„ 
YZ 


A. 
Hoſpital being all Timber-work and Deal 
Boards, it burned too furiouſly to admit of 
any Relief. Some ſay that this Misfortune 
was meerly accidental, as I hope it was; 
others have reported, Þut, perhaps, as ma- 
liciouſly as you write, that the Hoſpital was 
fired with Deſign, to prevent the Ir; from 
being encouraged, by the Number of the 


Sick and Wounded in it, to follow the King's 
Army, and cut off his Rear. But, whether 


it was ſo or not, One of theſe Two Things 


you muſt grant me; either the Tr; had 
Courage, and fought well, or elſe King 
Milliam was not fo gallant and ſo conſum- 
mate a General, nor his Troops ſuch. brave 
Fellows as the World eſteemed them to be; 
* ſince they were conſtrained to raiſe the 


3 Siege, and leave their Enemy Maſter of the 


Field, the reſt of the Campaign, tho? 
in no Condition, for want of Neceſſaries 
and Money, to make an offenſive War. 
* Utrum horum mavis accipe. I might have 
concluded the Affairs of Ireland, of which I 
am not writing a Hiſtory, but an Anſwer to 
= your injudicious Reflections; but ſince you 
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have been ſo copious upon the Battle of 
Aghrim, T ſhall alſo follow you thither. 


As you allow, that we owe our Victory 
there to the accidental Death of Mr. St. Ruth, 


I {hall prove, from your own Words, that 


either the Iriſh fought gallantly, that Day, 
r 0 fought but very 


in- 


France will reap too much Honour by it to 


one. It is not above Two Hours Work for 


_. Tp 1 1 
indifferently; for, inſtead of Ten Thouſand 
Frenchmen, which you moſt ignorantly aſſure 
us were at Aghrim; there was not, at that 


Time, one Batallion, Troop, or Company 'F 


of French in all the Ir:fh Army, for which 4g | 


® ay 
53 57 


Publication of this Letter) Signed by te 


the Regiments, whether Horſe, Foot, - 
Dragoons, the Colonels Names, the Number = 


Secretary at War in France, and Ein 


of Troops or Companies in each — = 


and the Number of Commiſſioned, Non ,* 
Commiſſioned Officers, and private Men in * F 
each Troop or Company of French in Ireland, 
either at the firſt Siege of Limerick, in te 
Year 1690, or at the Battle of Agbrim, in 
the Year 1691. You ſee, Sir, that I put 
this Point to a very ſhort Iſſue between us, „ . 


refuſe you ſuch a Certificate, but ſhe has 
alſo too much Honour to grant you a falſe 


3 
. 


1 4 
2 


an ordinary Clerk, to look over the Books 


in the Office, and write out the Liſt; where- F 
fore you ought to think your ſelf obliged * + 
to me, for putting you in the Way to con: 


vincg © ©- 


e 

vince Britons that you can prove One of 
the many Things you have aſſerted, with 
ſo much Confidence, againſt the Iriſi; but 
let me adviſe you, in the mean Time, to 
take Care that there be no Forgery in the 
Caſe; if you dabble that Way, I ſhall 


certainly detect and expoſe you. Until you 


produce this Certificate, and rally your Ten 
Thouſand Frenchmen to your Succour, I pre- 
ſume that every Man in Britain will allow 
me to be in Poſſeſſion of the Argument, and 


think I am in the Right when I poſitively 


affirm, that it was an entire, unmixed Body 
of Iriſp that fought us at Aghrim, tho? un- 


der the Command of a French General, as 


our Army was commanded by a Dutch 
one; and, without the Interpoſition of Pro- 
vidence, would have overthrown, in one 
Day, the Work of Five Hundred Years ; 
and deſtroyed the Enghfþ Intereſt in Ireland, 
which had coſt ſo many Hundred Thouſand 
Lives, and ſo immenſe a Treaſure, to bring 
It to the Condition it then was in. Bur 


tho' they behaved themſelves ſo well in that 


Battle, they were but in very indifferent 


Circumſtances to do ſo. They were half 
ſtarved for want of Proviſions, through the 


Ravage both Armies had made in thar 
Part of the Kingdom the Year before. On 
the other Hand, our Army was ſupplied 
with Proviſions from Leinſter and Ulſer. 


The 1riſa were allo ill-paid, and worſe clad : 
Ss Px” * 
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Louvuois was their Enemy, for the Reaſons 1 
have already mentioned: King Fames's Braſs 
Money was quite diſcredited, even among 
the 17:5 themſelves, and Coin came very 
ſparingly from France. St. Ruth himſelf 
was fo {cnlih!s of the Diſadvantages his Army 
labour'd i:ader, that he gave Battle in 


a ſort of Deſpair ; for he had not heard that 


his great Enemy, Louvois, was dead, thir. 
teen Days before, His Deſpair proceeded 
from what I am going to tell you. 
When he lay encamp'd on the Connaught 
Side of the Hannon, one of the greateſt Ri- 


vers in the three Kingdoms, General Genkle, 


who commanded the Enghſh Army, march- 
ed to beſiege Arhlone in the Centre of Ire- 
land, of which he was afterwards made Earl 


by King William, for his gallant Services in 
that Kingdom. Athlone may properly be 


called two Towns, join'd by a Bridge over 
the Shaxnon, one in Leinſter, and the other 


in Connaught. Genkle made himſelf Maſter | 


of the Leinſter Side, called, as I have been 
informed, the Engliſh Town, which was 
but ſlightly fortified, and, in a manner, ne- 
glected by the Iriſ; but the other held 
out, and would have baffled him too, not- 


withſtanding all his Bravery, if St. Ruth 


had followed Tyrconnel's Advice, which was 
unanimoully backed by all the I/ General 


Otficers: It was to throw down all the 
Fortifigatjons between the Town and their 


OWN 
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own Army, that, in Caſe the Engliſß ſhould 
force in, the Iriſh might have that Side open 

to relieve the Town, and drive them out 
again. The French General was deaf to 
this Advice, and look'd upon them to be a 
Parcel of Madmen, to talk of demoliſhing 
their own Fortifications. As the Bridge was 
broken down, he thought it abſolutely im- 
poſſible for the Engliſb to paſs ſuch a River 
as the Shannon, where no Ford had ever 
D been diſcover'd, and could never be per- 
ſwaded to let more than Five Regiments 
lye in the Town. It ſeems, he knew the 

Enxgliſb as little as you do the Iriſ. In the 
mean time, Genie, who, to the Honour of 
= Holland, was a Dutchman, and an experi- 
enc'd Soldier, found a Ford, which the 

y © Engliſh paſs'd in the Evening, and attacked 
the Town in a Place, where the River had 
been thought a ſufficient Fortification. Thus 
St. Ruth, who was ſent from France to com- 
mand the Iriſb, loſt their Country for them, 
by depending too much upon himſelf, and 
too little upon the Natives. He was ſo ſen- 
2 ſible of his Error, when he ſaw it, tho? too 
late; ſo dejected at the Misfortune he had 
brought upon the Iriſh by his Obſtinacy, and 
ſo afraid of Louvois, who was his mortal 
Enemy, and who he knew would not fail to 
make a Handle of it to ruine him with his 


RO 


9 Maſter, that he reſolved either to repair his 
Fault in a few Days, or dye in the Attempt. 
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The latter he gallantly did at Aghrim, but 
would have effected the other, had he out. 
liv'd that Battle, which was fought in Zu 
1691, and followed by the Siege and Redy. 
tion of Limerick, and indeed of all Ireland. 
Ar Limerick there was Brandy enough, 
but very little Bread : That Town was then 
the common Refuge of the Unfortunate, 
and the vaſt Concourſe of uſeleſs Mouths 
expoſed the Place to the Danger and Dread 
of a Famine, Wherefore, the Iriſb feeing 7 
themſelves abandon'd on all Sides, and hay- | 
ing no Hopes of Aſſiſtance from France, or | 7 
holding out againſt the united Power of | * 
England and Scotland, ſtrengthened by the | * 
Poſſeſſion of a great Part of Ireland it ſelf, 
they thought it more prudent to fave a Part, 
than deſperately venture any longer the Loſs 
of the Whole. They. made Articles with 


Genkle at Limerick, rather like Victors, than : 
Men who had not Courage to defend them.. 
ſelves. All Europe has heard of the Noiſe | 7 


the Parliament of England made about 
thoſe Articles, and the Alterations they Y* 
thought fit to make in them. 1 
| Now, Sir, let me ſhew you, of what Im- | 
portance the Preſervation of Ireland tor | * 
King James would have been to France, and 
of what Conſequence the putting an End 
to the War there was to England. The! 
Irish, by thoſe two remarkable Campaigns | 1] 
have mentian'd, kept at leaſt Forty 47 1 
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ſand brave Troops in Play, moſt of whom 
would have been employed in Flanders 


againſt Louis XIV. as they afterwards were, 


through Louvois's Reſentment againſt King 
James. The Dutch Gazette took Notice 
about that time, that the Affairs of Europe 
ſeem'd to be in a ſort of Aquilibrium, but 
that the Fate of a certain Iſland would ſoon 
determine to which Side the Scale was like- 
ly to turn. That certain Iſland was Ireland, 
to which if Louvois had ſent the Ten Thou- 


ſand Frenchmen you mention, as any Mini- 


ſter would have done, that did not prefer 
the Gratification of his own private Revenge 
to the publick Service of his Country, and 
the Intereſt and Glory uf his Maſter; the 
Tri, with their Aſſiſtance, and neceſſary 
warlike Stores, would have kept Ireland for 
K. Fames, in ſpite of all Attempts to wreſt 
it from him, and K. William never could 


have been in any tolerable Condition to 


make Head againſt the French in Flanders. 


The Flame, in all Probability, would have 
ſpread again into Scotland, and might per- 


haps have ſcorched England itſelf, What 
the Conſequence of all this would have been, 
Europe knows perfectly well; and I believe 
France is very ſenſible too, how little ſhe 
owes, on that ſcore, to the Memory of 


Louvois, who, tho'a very great Man in eve- 


ry other Part of his Adminiſtration,. by this 
wilful Neglect of his Duty, may be 2 
Er fai 
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ſaid to be the Sourſe of all thoſe Calamities 
and Misfortunes which have ſince fallen upon 
France, and to which the Great Louis the 
XIVth was expos d in the latter Part of his 
Reign. | 

I believe what I have faid is ſufficient to 
convince every body, even Mr. Walſing ham 
himſelf, that the Jr; have not deſerved 
the Reflections caſt upon them in the Free 
Briton. I ſhall now add a Word or two in 
behalf of their Generoſity, as well as their 


Fidelity to a Cauſe, which the Principles of 


Education taught them to look upon as a 
juſt one. In doing ſo, I ſhall not lead 
you ſo far back as the Exile of K. Charles II, 
when moſt of the Ir; Officers then in Ser- 
vice abroad allowed him a good Part of their 
Pay towards his Subſiſtence, but confine my 
ſelf entirely to the laſt War in Ireland. 
After the Battle of the Boyne, K. William 
ſent to Tyrconnel, who ſtiil remained Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland for King James, after 
that Prince's Departure for France, with 


Offers to the Iriſß of all their Eſtates as they 


ſtood before the Revolution; the tree Exer- 


ciſe of their Religion ; the Capacity of en- 
tering into Civil Employments, with ſeve— 
ral other Advantages, among which, as I 
have been poſitively aſſured, was that of 
having half the Garriſons in the Kingdom 
for their Security, and the Performance of 
Articles. The Duke, whoſe Thoughts, 2 
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do his Memory Juſtice, were turned to Peace} 
and the Safety of his Countrymen, when he 
found King James's Way of Thinking, and 
ſaw the Behaviour of Louvois, look d upon 
* King William's Offers to be too generous, 
and too good to be refuſed, he communi- 
cated them to the 1r;þ Chiefs, and preſſed 
the Acceptance of them in the moſt earneſt 
manner; but they were univerſally rejected 
by thoſe infatuated Men, and Tyrconnel him- 

I ſelf was in no ſmall Danger of his Life, 

_ | 7 for propoſing them. After the firſt Siege 
olf Limerick, tlie King, who knew of what 
mighty Importance the quieting of the Ir:/p 
Was to the common Cauſe, and how muck 
they retarded: the Deſigns of the Allies in 
Flanders, made the ſame, or rather more 
1 advantageous Offers to the Duke, and the 
Duke ventured to propoſe them a ſecond 
timeſ to his Countrymen, but with as little 
Succeſs: They were ſtiffly oppoſed by the 
> Earl of Lacan, the Lord Kitmallock, another 
Branch of the Family of Sarsfie/d, Baron 
| Purcel, the Colonels O Neil, O Carrol, 
O Connel, and ſeveral Perſons of great Ac- 
count among the Iriſ. Can you then, 
without bluſhing, ask what Service the Ii 

2: ever did for King James or the Pretender? 
Was it no Service co continue firm to him 
when England and Scotland had given their 
Crowns to another Prince? Was it no Ser“ 
vice to his Cauſe? Was it no Advantage R 
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one; and that if the Troops which were | 
employed with King William in Ireland in 
the Year 1690, had been at that Battle, 28 1 


( 50) 
his Ally, Louis the XIV th, to keep England 
embarraſſed three Years ? Some People think 
that the Battle of Fleurus was but a drawn 


they might have been, if the Iriſß had not 
made a Diverſion, by continuing in Arms 
for King James, the Victory would, pro. 
bably, have followed the Standards of the 
Allies. You may, perhaps, retort upon me, 
that moſt of them were afterwards at the 


Battle of Landen, which we alſo loſt to tb 


French; but, before you do ſo, take a little 
Time to conſider, that Louis the XIVth 
had almoſt as many Iriſb, by the Capitula. 


tion of Limerick, to ballance them; not one 


of whom either would or could have gone 
into his Service, had they accepted Kin 


: 


William's firſt or ſecond Offer. Whether 
the Iriſß abroad are ſtill attached to the 
Chevalier by Inclination, which you ſeem 
to queſtion, is not the Point. As the Caſe * 
ſtands, they are attached to him, by a much |, ? 
ſtronger Motive than that of Inclination, 


according to the modern Morality ; they are 


attached to him by Intereſt, ſince they e. 
pect that his Eſtabliſhment in England, or 
even in Ireland, would reſtore them to their 
Eſtates, and thoſe Advantages they poſſeſsd 
when King James the Second came to the 
Crown. It Intereſt, as I preſume it does, 
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makes you write, and throw out your Re? 
flections at Random, as you do; if it has 
Influence enough over you to make you 


hazard your Reputation, to expoſe your ſelf 
” to be cenſured as a bare-faced Fibber, and 
a a Deceiver of the Publick ; it may, poſſibly, 
have as powerful an Effect upon unhappy 
Gentlemen, who, by the Loſs of plentiful 
Fortunes at home, have nothing left them 
but their Swords, to procure a ſcanty, pain- 
ful Maintenance abroad. Their inflexible 
Steadineſs to the Intereſt of an unfortunate 
and declining King, whom they looked up- 
on to be their lawful Sovereign, notwith- 
= ſtanding our Acts of Parliament to the con- 
trary; their Refuſal of thoſe advantageous 
Terms which King William ſo generoully 
offer'd them; their expoſing themſelves to 
inexpreſſible Hardſhips, to perpetual Dan- 
gers, and even to Death it ſelf, rather than 
acknowledge any other Prince than Kin 

James, atleaſt, while any further Reſiſtance 


in his Favour was practicable, firſt gained 
them that Eſteem in France, which their 


Behaviour ever ſince has preſerved for them, 
2 even to this Day. Nor has the Britifþ 
= Miniſtry ſeemed, at any Time, to have a 
lower Notion of them than the French have 
all along had. What you offer, by way of 


Reflection upon them, rather juſtifies m 
Aſſertion, than makes, in any Reſpect, for 
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that they wanted either Courage or Affedi. 


on for the Chevalier; they rather kney, 
that they had more of both than was con. 


ſiſtent with the Intereſt of the Proteſtant |- 


Succeſſion; and it was for this Reaſon, and 
not for any Cowardice in the Iriſß, as you 


ſay, with your uſual Politeneſs and Veracity, 


that, towards the End of the War, our Regi. 


ments had Orders not to recruit in Trelaud 


It was not only a common Thing to recruit 
there before, but even entire Regiment; 
were raiſed "in that Kingdom, of which! 
can name ſeveral, until che Experience we 


had of their frequent Deſertions to the Fend 


and Spaniards, ſhew'd us, that to liſt Men 
in Ireland, was only to recruit for the Irij 
Troops in the Service of France and Span, 


and, conſequently, to raiſe Forces, at that 
Time, for the Chevalier: It demonſtrate 
where their Inclinations lay, and make; 
point blank againſt your Argument, I can 
alſo name a Regiment or two, or, perhaps, 


more, in Flanders, in the Year 1708, which 
we generally call the Campaign of Liſſe, that 
loſt conſiderably by Deſertion ; one of them 


no leſs than One Hundred and Thirty Men, 


as well as I can. remember: They all went 


off to the Iriſh, and fought againſt us at 


Malplaquet. They were eſteemed brave 


Fellows in our Regiments, and I can hardly 
think, that changing Sides abated any thing 5 


of their Courage. 
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To be accounted brave by a Nation, 


which, in a Series of Five Hundred Years 


War with England, ſome little Intervals ex- 
cepted, has given Proofs of the utmoſt Brave- 
ry that Men are capable of, is a Commenda- 


tion in itſelf above the Reach of any Pen; 


and mine, indifferent as it is, had never 


been employed again upon this Subject, had 


you not forced me to appear in my own 
Vindication. I have told you in the Begin- 
ning of this Letter, that I have formerly 
took Notice in Print of the courageous and 
gallant Behaviour of the {r;/þ abroad; in 
direct Contradiction to what I have ſaid of 


them, you call them infamous Cowards, and 


what not. This baſe Proceedins in you, 
which cannot be paralleled in 2ny polite 
Nation, is, in ſome meaſure, to give me 


the Lie, at a Time, when the Circumſtan- 


ces 1n which I ſtand with the Miniſtry, and 


my Abſence from Britain, put it entirely 
out of my Power to return it in an 


other manner. I aſſure you, Mr. Walſing- 
ham, that I am no way concerned for the 


Honour or Character of the Triſh Troops: 


Iam very indifferent whether they are brave 
or not, further than as the Uſe that is, or 
may be made of them, may affe& the Safe- 
ty of the Proteſtant Succeſſion, or diſturb 
the Repoſe of Great Britain. It is publick- 
ly, and even but too notoriouſly known 
both in London and Paris, that the Irish 

1 Officers 


„ 
Officers are not my Friends, neither does 
any Man look upon me to be theirs. I have 
had no Commerce or Converſation with 
them theſe nine Years paſt, nor do J ever 
propoſe or deſign to have any. Theſe are 
the Terms on which I ſtand with them at 
preſent, particularly with one of the great- 
eſt of their Generals, and I preſume you are 
no Stranger to the Cauſe of our Quarrel. 
But tho' we are Enemies, I know what it 
is to be a generous and a fair one; I know 
the Duties of a Gentleman and a Chri- 
ſtian, both which teach me to have a ſtrict 
Regard to Truth and Juſtice, when the Si- 
tuation of Affairs, or the Service of m 
Country, call upon me to meddle with any 
Perſons Characters in publick. Had you 
done ſo, Sir, when you made thoſe Geatle- 
men the Subject of your Paper, you would 
have ſaved me the Pains of writing ſo long 
a Letter, and gained Applauſe to your ſelf, 
(the conſtant Reward of Impartiality and 
Sincerity) inſtead of the juſt and open Re- 
proof which I now give you, and which I 
ſhall ſtill continue a little further, by expo- 
ſing a nice Piece of your Leger de main, in 
that Paragraph of yours relating to the Af- 
fair of Aghrim. To this Purpoſe, I muſt 
make another Repetition of your own 
Words, 
But when that Prince (you ſay ſpeak- 
ing of King James) © was convinced - 
« his 
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« his Error, and found there was no De- 
« pendence upon an entire unmixed Bod 

« of Iriſh, by the ſending over Ten Thou- 
* ſand Frenchmen under the Command of 
« Mr. St. Ruth, he made fo gallant an 
% Oppoſition to the Eng/ſh Army at the 
e Battle of Aghrim, that diſpaſſionate Men 
« have thought we owed our Victory to the 
« accidental Death of that General.” This 
I have already ſhewn to be a great Pane- 
gyrick upon the 1r;fh, in ſpite of your De- 
ſign to ſlander them, becauſe there were no 
French Troops at that Battle: And now I 
appeal to any Man who has any Notion of 
Stile, nay, I even appeal to your ſelf, whe- 
ther the Generality of your Readers will 
not be apt to underſtand by this Paſſage, 
that King James was in Perſon at Aghrim? 
Or, whether the Senſe, in the moſt favour- 
able Conſtruction, is not equivocal. If you 
thought the King was there, you was not 
qualified to write upon this Subject; but if 
you really know that his Majeſty was not 
then in Ireland, but, as I have aueady prov- 
ed, had taken his Leave of that Kingdom, 
at leaſt Eleven Months before, and that it 
was Ft. Ruth that commanded alone, and 
made ſo gallant an Oppoſition to the Eng- 
liſh Army, you moſt ungenerouſly prevari- 
cate, and wilfully write bad Eng/;ſh to im- 
poſe upon the People of England. Had you 
meant fairly, your Words would have run 


thus: 


— 
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thus: But when that Prince was convinced 


of his Error, and found there was no Depen- 
dence upon an entire unmixed Body of Iriſh, 
he ſent over Mr. St. Ruth, with Ten Thou- 


ſand Frenchmen, who made ſo gallant an 


Oppoſition to the Engliſh Army, &c. In do- 


ing ſo, you would have acted like a candid 


honeſt Man, and left no Equivocation in 
the Senſe, provided always that the Ten 
Thouſand Frenchmen had been there. This 


poor little Artifice in you, to ſurprize your 


Readers, and gain them to your Side, ſhews 

plainly what ſort of Man you are, and the 

Spirit and Deſign with which you write. 
I ſhall now examine your Reflections up- 


on the Iriſß in another Light; but I muſt. 


firſt take Notice of an Aſſertion in your 


Poſtſcript, namely * that after the Abdica. 
tion of the other, (King James II.) they 


& ruined his Cauſe, and loſt him the King- 
« dom of Ireland.“ What you ſay here is 


at leaſt as ridiculous as unjuſt, and deſerves 
rather to be paſſed over with Contempt, 
than to have any Notice taken of it, except 


King WMilliam intended to make a Preſent 


of that Kingdom to King Fames. When 


you prove that, Pl] give you up the Argu- 


ment; till then I ſhall ſtate the Caſe thus, 
If the Ir;f had remained quiet after King 


Fames's Abdication, and had ſubmitted to 


King William, as England did, and as | 


Mr. Temple aſſured his Majeſty Tyrconnel was 
inclined 
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inclined to do, this Charge had never been 
brought againſt them: His Majeſty would 
have taken as eaſy and as quiet a Poſſeſſion 
of the one Kingdom, as he had done of rhe 
other; King James could not have given 
him the leaſt Oppoſition in doing fo. Ireland 
was loſt of Courſe, for King James, by his 
Abdication, and Retreat into France; and 
happy had it been for the Iriſb, if they had 
let it remain ſo: But their evil Genius hur- 
ried them on to their Deſtruction, They 
were deaf to good Advice; they lighted all 
K. William's generous Offers ; they fought 
at Aghrim and Limerick rather like Furies 
than Men. They unanimouſly and chear- 
fully expoſed their Lives, Fortunes, Fami- 
lies, and every thing, without Reſerve, for 
King James: They held out as long as poſ- 
ſible, even to the Surprize of King William 
and all the World, after King James and 
France had in a manner abandoned them. 
In the firſt Siege of Limerick, they outdid 
the Saguntines themſelves in Bravery and 
Reſolution, in as much as they kept the 


* Town, and drove away an Army much ſu- 


perior to Harnnbal's in Courage and Diſci- 
pline. Can they then with any Colour of 
Jultice, good Senſe, or common Honeſty, 
be accuſed of ruining King James's Cauſe, 
and loſing him the Kingdom of Treland? 
For ſhame, Mr. Malſingham, think better 
of what you ſay for the future. I have 
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ſhewn how Ireland came to be loſt for Kin 
Fames, and who were the Cauſe of loſing 
it; the King himſelf by his own Infatuatl. 
on; Louvois, by his Spleen to King James, 
for retuſing his Son Curtenvear, and dt. Ruth, 
by his Miſtake at Athlone, and Diſregard of 
the good Advice given him : Theſe were 
the joint Cauſes of the Reduction of Treland, 
and I hope my Readers are ſatisfied with 
the Account I have given of that Affair. 

Hitherto I have only ſhewn how much 
you have wrong'd the Roman-Catholick 
Part of the Iriſh; but now let me ask you 
very ſeriouſly, what Reparation you pro- 
poſe to make to the Proteſtant Nobility and 


Gentry of Ireland, for the Stab you have | 


given to the Honour of their Country? 
After having rung the Changes round, and 
with all the Verbolity peculiar to you, 
given full Swing to your Malice againſt 
Ireland, and every Man born in it, you 
leave an Idea with your Readers, if they 
think you worth Notice, that the Iris in 


general, New and Old, Proteſtant and Pa- 


Piſt, are all a promiſcuous Pack of rank, ar- 


to ſhelter your ſelf under the filly Evaſion, 
that you meant none but the old Race, and 
of thoſe too none but Papiſts. Were it even 
ſo, it would be unjuſt and abſurd. Papiſts 
fight as well as Proteſtants, and ſo vice 
verſa; but your Reflections ſeem to 1 * 

that 


F 
rant Cowards. It is in vain to endeavour |? 
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that Cowardiſe is a natural Effect of the 
Air and Climate of Ireland. It is even a 
Crime with you to be an Ir:;hman, and 
every one that reads your Paper, muſt have 
this Notion of it. To confirm us in it, you 
tell us, that being born in Ireland makes a 
Man odious and obnoxious to Britons. Such 
are the Means, by which you endeavour ro 
render ſome of the beſt Subjects, and braveſt 
Men in his Majeſty's Dominions hated and 
abhorr'd in Britain, and deſpiſed by all our 
AMES. ...- | 

I have often heard it ſaid, that more than 


a third of the Officers with the Duke of 


Marlborough in Flanders, were Iriſh ; there 
are alſo ſeveral Iriſpmen of Diſtinction in our 
Fleet at preſent; was no Decency then to 
be preſerved towards them? Was noRegard 
to be had to the heroick Actions, and illuſtri- 
ous Memory of the great Cadogan? Could 
you not have ſaid ſomething to except an 
Earl, who ſo lately Commanded the Army 
of Great Britain, out of the Crowd of 
Cowards of your owa creating? Could not 
the Defeat of the Spani/p Fleet in the Medi. 
terranean, and other great Services perform'd 
for Britain, by the preſent Lord Torrington, 
prevail upon you to give Quarter to the 
Name of Byng? If not, I don't wonder that 
you have not ſpared the Ingoldsbies, the 
Palmes's, the Armſtrongs, the Kanes, the 
Claytons, and a Multitude of other brave 
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Officers of that Nation, both of the old and 
new Race, who have diſtinguiſhed them. 
ſelves in the Service of Great Britain, by 
Sea and Land, and whole Pardon I beg for 
not naming them here, becauſe it would 
not only ſwell my Letter too much to do 
ſo, but take up more Time than I can well 
ſpare; tho? I will venture to mention that 
unfortunate Gentleman, the late Duke of 
Ormond, and I don't think that I ſhall |” 
either offend his Majeſty, or ſubject my ſelf 
to the Cenſure of any Man of Honour, or 
brave Soldier, by naming him. He is an 
, driſhman, if there is any ſuch Thing in the 
World; He has been Captain General 
i of Britain; and the greateſt of his Enemies 
a Will allow, that, as to perſonal Bravery, 
\ Czſar or Alexander never had more. 
. Let me once more ask you ſeriouſly what 
i you intended, by falling, as you have done, 
| upon the Iris? Did you mean by this Stra- 
tagem of Defamation, to light up a Flame in 
the Two Kingdoms, and put [»;//pmen upon 
ſeeking after Occaſions to convince the |? 
World, that they dare fight Engliſhmen ? | * 
Did you intend to take this Opportunity of 
making more Friends for the Chevalier, by | * 
uniting the Proteſtants and Roman Catholicks - 
of Ireland, againſt your Country, in the com- 
mon Cauſe of defending their Honour? Oc © 
Had you any other under-hand Deſign in this 
Proceeding, which you don't think ſafe to 
OE» own? 
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own ?—But I ſay no more——There are 
People ar the Court End of the Town more 
concern'd to take Notice of it than I am. 

Here I ſtop, becauſe I reſerve the Re- 
cruiting Affair, as well as what you think 
the political Part of your Paper, for another 
Letter, in Caſe you oblige me to continue 
the Diſpute with you. If you do fo, and 
dare put your true Name to what you pub- 
liſh, you ſhall always find me ready to en- 
gage you, notwithſtanding the Helps you 
have, and the Diſadvantages I labour under. 
I promiſe you further, not to glance at any 


Gentleman in the Adminiſtration, directly 


or indirectly; and this Promiſe, ſo publickly 
made, I hope will be ſufficient to procure me 
Liberty to anſwer you, as often as you ap- 
pear upon this Subject: If I do not, 
Britons may be aſſured that the Fault does 
not lye at my Door. When you conſider 
the Fate of the Offend Company, you will 
not find me an Antagoniſt altogether below 
your Notice; I have the Honour to be the 
firſt Briton that wrote againſt it ; the Mi- 
niſtry approved my Notions, and did not diſ- 


dain to make them their Guide. I ſhall 


therefore ſhew them, as ſoon as I have Lei- 
ſure, and, perhaps, before the Parliament 
breaks up, that the Damage which Britain 
receives, by the preſent Encroachments 
upon her Commerce, and the unfriendly 
Practices of One of her Allies, in Point of 
85 Trade, 
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Trade, call loudly for her Attention. In 
the mean Time, I wait for your Reply 
concerning the Iriſh, and am, 
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Tour Moſt Humble Servant, 


Charles Forman. 


P. S. I think it neceſſary to join to 
this Letter, Part of the Character of the 


Triſh, as I find it copied from a very cele. 


brated Engliſs Author, by Mr. Miege, in 
his Preſent State of Great, Britain, printed 


in the Year 1714. They are of a middle 
* Stature, ſtrong of Body, of am hotter 


and moiſter Nature than many other 
«© Nations, of wonderful ſoft Skins, and, 


« by Reaſon of the Tenderneſs of their 


N 


* 


Muſcles, they excell in Nimbleneſs, and 
<* the Flexibility of all Parts of their Body; 
ce they are reckoned of a quick Wit, prodigal 
« of their Lives, enduring Travel, Cold 
« and Hunger, given to fleihly Luſts, light 
« of Belief, kind and courteous to Strangers, 


** 


e conſtant in Love, impatient of Abuſe and 


„Injury, in Enmity implacable, and in all 
« Affections moſt vehement and paſſionate.” 


Allowances being made for the Infirmities 
of 
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of human Nature, this Character is no diſad- 


| vantageous one. Their Vices are common, in 


ſome Degree or other, to all Nations; and 
believe there are very few that ſurpaſs 
them in their Virtues. According to this 
Account of them, they muſt be faithful 
Friends, but moſt dangerous Enemies, and 
ſeem to be furniſhed, by Nature, with all 
the Qualities required in a Soldier ; from 
whence I conclude, that you are certainly 
very brave your ſelf in venturing to abuſe 
them ſo mala. propos. As they are reckon'd 
of a quick Wir, ſome of them have made 
as great a Figure in Letters, and all the 
Parts of divine and human Learning, as their 
Countrymen have done in Arms, amidſt the 
Terrors of War. Primate Uſher, Mr. Moly- 
neux, who wrote The Caſe of Ireland, 
Mr. Dodwell, Mr. Congreve, Sir Rich. Steele, 
and the preſent Dean Swift, whoſe Pen, 

and not ſo poor an one as mine, ought to 
have been employ'd upon this Subject, will 
remain ftanding Monuments to Poſterity of 
the Proof of this Aſſertion. 


FINIS 


